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Routes to tour in Germany^jjg C^CttttCnX StiWttt 


The Castle Route 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 
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Uncertainty follows Shultz 
mission to Moscow 
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M ight George Shultz have saved 
himself the trouble of speeding 
through the Russian fog by overnight 
express? Whui seemed the start of a lap 
j of honour for the US Secretary of Slate 
and his Soviet hosts ended in sialcniule. 

No one is mm certain when, where or 
even if, President Reagan and General 
Sect clurv Gtrrhachov will hold a third 
summit meeting. There is equal uncer- 
tainty when and how headway will he 
made on disarmament. 

Nato Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Brussels, had difficulty in achieving the 
diplomatic feat of acknowledging Mr 
Shultz's account of his Moscow talks as 
having been a success. 

— •— m — — r --^ 

for a failure? 

The outcome can neilher be elussed 
as a failure nor a success. Bui the talks 
brought internal ional opinion back 
down to earth. Normalisation of lies be- 
tween the two superpowers is a daunt- 
ing tusk and nut a something to he 
managed between one conference and 
the next. Disarmament is also a slow 
process. 

Mr Shultz, who is fond of simple for- 
mulas, felt until recently that agreement 
on medium-range missiles was at arm’s 
length. He now feels the threshold to an 
agreement has been reached, which may 
just be more encouraging by a whisker. 
The Europeans can have grounds for 
. confidence over the double zero solu- 
tion. where most progress was made in 
Moscow. 

In Lbe general disappointment, two 
important points went almost unno- 
ticed. 

First, the two sides agreed that the me- 
dium-range missile agreement, which Gcr- 
mwi“ W>rt!|gii ‘Minister ' ■ Hans- Dietrich 
Genschcr says is all but ready to sign, is 
not to be linked to agreement on SDI. 

So it can be settled in advance, whereas 
agreement on America's strategic defence 
initiative may be a very distant prospect. 

Second, and this is the new develop- 
ment, the INF Treaty has been relieved of 

liiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitmiimiiiimmiiiiiiimiiiiniHii 
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the leaden weight of having to be signed at 
a superpower summit meeting. 

Agreement on this point has brought 
the dismantling of medium-range missiles 
and a first step in the direction of nuclear 
disarmament hack down to earth, making 
it subject solely to negotiating skills. 

This distinction is important because 
for mysterious reasons, the circumstances 
have changed in recent weeks. 

The main hurdle to Moscow and Wash- 
ington not agreeing on a third summit 
deadline has seemed in the past tube disar- 
mament. Now it seems that missile experts 
arc running way ahead of political dead- 
lines. 

Negotiators have sealed all manner of 
hurdles and arc well on their way to reach- 
ing a conclusion in other disarmament 
categories. 

On intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
which come in the strategic category and 
are to be halved at uuc.rtni.kll swoop, live 

-w c.t r ■ s Bp ri n etr is " T Tt o v t?ftrt ! i i r lorreeri i ng.-; 
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for individual categories. 

An encouraging sign here is context is 
that the Americans and the Russians 
reached lop-lcvcl agreement in Moscow 
on spring 1 988 six a tentative deadline. 

US and Soviet leaders seem determined 
to l»an chemical weapons and arc evident- 
ly inching toward each other on SDI. 

Moscow has so Tar resolutely stymied 
any final agreement on long-range missiles 
with reference to SDI. This, incidentally, is 
a ploy that enables the Kremlin to cancel a 
summit at will — or doom it to failure. 



Meeting in Berlin 

Former Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (left) and former Washington Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger in Berlin for an Aspen conference In the Reichstag 
building. Behind them Is the US ambassador in Bonn, Richard Burt. (PlnM..:djm) 

11, m euuUasL .Mr Gut baclmv jauly , demands on Lh is, point and was reassured 
" willing' (nil iT nb !c) To' visi i Ivf r Reagan, the in return of a deadline by which the inis- 


lalcxl developments would appear to mnkc 
an SDI compromise feasible. 

It would peg American SDI research 
as firmly as possible to the ground while 
otherwise relying, where Soviet hopes 
were concerned, on President Reagan's 
successor starving SDI of cash. 

Another sign that the superpowers 
arc not marking time on disarmament is 
the agreement reached in Moscow on 
the Bundeswehr’s Pershing 1A missi- 
les. 

The Soviet Union withdrew its latest 


Africa looms high on the Bonn 
foreign-affairs agenda 
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G erman foreign policy is turning 
towards Africa again. Late in Oc- 
tober, German ambassadors in Africa 
met in Dakar, Senegal; and this month, 
Chancellor Kohl is to visit Kenya, Cam- 
eroon and Mozambique. 

The meeting in Senegal was chaired 
by Foreign Minister Hans-Diet rich 
Gcnschcr. They discussed Africa and 
what various developments mean for 
German foreign policy. 

Herr Gcnschcr look the opportunity 
to visit Angola for a day and a half. 

The left-wing government in Luanda, 
with military support from Cuba and 
the Soviet Union hut under heavy pres- 
sure from the rival Unila movement, 
plays an important role, by backing 
Swapo, in the conflict over Namibia and 
South Africa. 

Protracted US bids to bring about a 
Cuban withdrawal from Angola have so 
far failed, which is why Herr Genscher 
feels direct talks in Luanda are important. 

On IS November Chancellor Kobl 
will make his first official visit to Africa. 
Accompanied by leading German busi- 


nessmen he is to visit Kenya, Camcroun 
and Mozambique. 

Mozambique, a “front-line” state in 
southern Africa, is the East African 
communist counterpart to Angola, Herr 
Genscher’s port of call in West A f rica. • 

Relations with South Africa are 
bound to play a crucial role in issues 
discussed during the Chancellor's visit. 

In terms of protocol the highlight of 
Bonn’s African activities will be Federal 
President Richard von Weizsiicker’s 
March 1 988 state visits to Mali, Nigeria 
and Zimbabwe. 

It will be Herr von Wcizsacker’s first 
official visit to black Africa as head of 
state (he has already paid Egypt a stale 
visit). 

These lours will mark the end of a pe- 
riod of diplomatic activity in which 
Bonn has dealt mainly with South Afri- 
ca and Namibia and largely left the re- 
mainder of the continent to the Minister 
in charge of development aid. 

In Chancellor Kohl’s 17 March 1987 
government policy statement Africa was 
Continued on page 2 


demands .on ihijLPoim and was reassured 
in return of a deadline by which the mis- 
siles were to be dismantled. 

Yet despite Soviet urging, agreement 
on this point is not to form part of (he 
main text of the INF Agreement. 

This arrangement enables the Bonn 
government to continue to ring its own 
praises by claiming to have made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the double 
zero solution by dispensing with the 
Bundcswchr’s Pcrshings. 

These points all testify to the desire 
of both superpowers to disarm. Prob- 
lems evidently arise in connection with 
ihcir mobility, not to sny ability to conic 
to lasting political terms. 

Why has this entered the picture 
now? Whnt explanation is there for the 
strange pause Mr Gorbachov has taken 
before writing to Mr Reagan about a 
summit meeting? 

Mr Shultz was unable to give a clear 
answer in Brussels. 

Yet while Mr Reagan sounded his old 
note of unyielding strength in Washing- 
ton, Mr Shultz was unstinting, behind 
closed doors in Brussels, in his praise of 
Mr Gorbachov aqd how he had got on 
with the Soviet tender in Moscow. 

The inference must surely be that Mr 
Gorbachov himself is felt to be a man of 
goodwill in his quest for peace but that 
it is less clear than ever how far he is 
hampered in his foreign policy by dom- 
estic constraints. 

The conclusion to be drawn must 
surely be to smooth Mr Gorbachov's 
summit path to Washington as far as 
America and the West arc able to do so. 

The Soviet leader will want to appear 
with an equal superpower billing at this 
away fixture — and not as a visitor from 
the East Bloc backwoods who is being 
allowed to feast his eyes on the Golden 
West. Thomas Meyer 

(Knlncr Siadt- Ameigcr. Cologne, 
26 October IVK7) 
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Mitterrand visit marks anniversary 
of Franco-German peace treaty 



P rcsidcm Min errand's sin it* visit in 
the Federal Republic ivu.s one of a 
series of celebrations culminating next 
January in celebrations to mark the sil- 
ver jubilee of the Franco-German 
friendship treaty. 

A Franco-Gcrman summit meeting to 
be held in Karlsruhe in November will 
continue a longstanding tradition of bil- 
ateral consultations. 

Looking back over the past 25 years. 
Paris and Bonn both sense a fundamen- 
tal change. 

The verdict on a quarter century of 
Franco -German cooperation will vary, 
depending on the yardstick applied. 

By past standards it can only be fa- 
vourable. A war in which France and 
Germany are enemies is no longer con- 
ceivable.- 

That is less the result of a treaty than 
n consequence of history. Europe as a 
whole was the loser of the Second 
World War. 

Erstwhile great powers arc now only 
medium-sized powers and have no 
choice but to join forces if they are to 
hold their own in a world predominated 
by superpowers. 

Yet their joint venture, the European 
Community, would not have been 
launched had it not been for Franco- 
German reconciliation in the 1950s. 

The 196.1 Elysce Treaty set the seal 
on Franco- German reconciliation. It 
failed, much to the chagrin of both sig- 
natories. to give European integration a 
fresh fillip. If anything, it had the oppo- 
site effect. 

What it did accomplish was to oblige 
the two sides to remain on talking terms, 
which was most beneficial at limes when 
that was easier said than done. 

This was, for instance, the cbsc when 
General de Gaulle pursued his “empty 
chair" policy at the EEC, pulled France 
out of military cooperation within Nato 
and vetoed Britain's bid to join the 
Common Market. 

The closeness of Franco-German 
consultations is a unique phenomenon 
and deserves not to be underrated even 
though talks may largely be considered 
routine. 

Cooperation extends far beyond 
“summit meetings" and is now firmly es- 
tablished as including constant policy 
coordination by Ministry officials in the 
two countries. 

This is a firm foundation that will 
weather the storms of political turmoil 
and take even serious political upsets in 
its stride. 

So there are sound reasons for cele- 
brating the silver jubilee of the Franco- 
German friendship treaty next year. 

That isn’t to say that we may forget 
the many failures that have occurred 
over the past 25 years. 

By the terms of the May 1963 pream- 
ble, which stipulated “close partnership 
between Europe and the United Stales" 
and “joint defence within the framework 
of the North Atlantic alliance." the 
Bonn Bundestag transformed the Ely- 
sce Treaty into the. exact opposite of 
what General de Gaulle had envisaged. 

That was why the defence- related 
provisions of the treaty, involving coor- 
dination of strategy and tactics, man- 
power exchange and arms cooperation, 
were a dead letter for 20 years. 

This is a point that must not be for- 
gotten. especially in view of the joint 
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“defence council” recently agreed but 
still a vaguely-worded project, 

Former French Foreign Minister 
Jean Franfois-PonetM drew up in Le Fi- 
garo a list of Franco-German projects 
either abandoned or considered to have 
been a failure.- 

It ranges from plans of old for a joint 
battle tank to the failure to provide a 
link between videotex systems: France’s 
Min itel and. German y's Bi Idschirmtext. 

It includes company mergers that 
failed to come about and joint space re- 
search projects that are making slow 
headway. 

The two countries are also drifting 
apart at deeper strata of society, which 
Is probably even more important than 
these individual failures. 

While the Federal Republic has been 
increasingly transformed into a democ- 
racy motivated by movements, the 
strictly represents! ive French system 
with its succession of political elites is 
still hardly affected by such trends. 
While there is increasingly widespread 
scepticism in Germany about modern 
technology Fiance is engaged in strenu- 
ous efforts to make sure it doesn't lose 
touch with the pace of international 
high tccli development. 

One reason why the debate docs not 
extend beyond people directly interest- 


ed is dial proficiency in German is dec- 
lining in France and proficiency in 
French is certainly not on the increase 
in Germany. 

Fine words will not remedy this state 
of affairs even though the Germans, 
who are not c.xnctly inundated in elo- 
quent speeches by their politicians, may 
have welcomed what President Mitter- 
rand had lo say. 

But actions must follow the fine 
words. Otherwise the growing tiredness 
with Europe may well be followed by a 
decline in enthusiasm about Franco- 
German ties. 

Neither side will find this easy. Bonn, 
for instance, has in recent years turned a 
deaf ear to French appeals for closer 
cooperation in monetary or research 
policy. 

Paris in turn may have token major 
steps in military cooperation, but where 
the nuclear deterrent is concerned, op- 
erational area problems that weigh 
heavily on the Germans arc still un- 
solved. 

This is arguably due in part lo rivalry 
between a conservative government and 
a socialist head of state. 

In politics concessions invariably 
have a price that must be paid in one 
form or another, and no matter how 
close their friendship may be, this princ- 
iple remains binding on the internation- 
al community of which France and the 
Federal Republic form a part. 

CiVf ////>»*/ .VtVIfIC/lfihli V/,V 
(Frankfurter Allguiucini: Zdiung 
(Ut fauischltml. 23 October tvxi) 


German and Finnish groups 
exchange points of view 

rman-Finnish lies have twice ••jr.V'.- 

een reaffirmed at a high level in , "li. * " Ll 
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G erman-Finnish lies have twice 
been reaffirmed at a high level in 
Helsinki. 

The executive committees of the 
German-Finnish Society, the (hird-lar- 
gesl association of its kind in the Fed-' 
era! Republic, with 9,0U0 members, 
and the Finno-German Association, 
with 4,700 members, conferred on in- 
tensification of wjmt are already effec- 
tive cultural relations. 

Five members of the Bonn Bundes- 
tag, members of the German-Finnish 
parliamentary group, exchanged views 
with members of the Finno-German 
parliamentary group in the Eduskunta, 
or Finnish Parliament, and dealt with 
detente policy. 

They came the full circle by agreeing 
with representatives of the two friend- 
ship societies, which maintain excel- 
lent intergovernmental ties in their 
spare time, to collaborate more close- 
ly. 

The reason why this is a fairly 
straight-forward move between Finns 
and Germans is that, as President von 
WeizsScker’s state visit to Finland 
showed two years ago, the two states 
have more in common than they do dif- 
ferences. 

The Finnish, parliamentarians were 
pleased, to hear what their German 
counterparts (lw,o Christian Democ- 
rats. two Social Democrats and one 


Free Democrat) had to say — and not 
out of courtesy, but out of conviction. 

It was that the policy of detente sup- 
ported by earlier and present Bonn 
governments and lent crucial backing 
by the Finns, is now bearing fruit — 1 5 
years after CSCE preparatory talks be- 
gan and 12 years after the Final Act of 
the Helsinki Accords was signed. 

in comparison with what continue to 
be difficult problems of effective disar- 
mament provisions, a Germah-Finnish 
problem that has preoccupied the rep- 
resentatives of Finnish cultural life and 
industry for years can be fairly easily 
solved in time. 

It is more German-language teach- 
ing at Finnish senior schools and uni- 
versities. 

The representatives of the friend- 
ship societies and the parliamentarians 
agreed to cooperate closely by boost- 
ing educational exchanges between 
schools, which already work well. 

A wide range of cordial ties have ex- 
isted between Finns and Germans 
since the days of the Hanseatic League 
and especially since the Reformation. 

So it is hardly surprising that until 
the. end of the war German was by far 


African issues 

Continued from page i 

said u> be an “important field" of Ger- 
man foreign policy activity. 

He said the African states need Get- 
man support if they are lo s.ilv C \\ W ) 
own problems. 

Africa already accounts for 40 |>er cew 
of German development aid. tlcrr Rift 
and I lerr Genschcr will point out that ifo 
aiil will continue to be aimed at hunst^ 
the economic and political independence 

African efforts to improve econoim 
framework conditions by means i* 
structural and systematic adaptations 
to be lent every encouragement. 

It is clear that German visitors i 
constantly be confronted with the > 
pressive foreign debts that hnmpcfc 
ther African development. 

Bonn is well aware of this probte 
but expects African countries to appre 
ciate financial conditions and circuit 
stances in the industrialised world.' 

Bonn experts norc German reading 
to lend a helping hand on three poimsio 
particular: 

• in opening markets to African pro- 
ducts by dismantling trade harrier*, 

• in enabling Africa to participate m 
technology transfer and economic 
cooperation 

• ami in cooperation lo conserve a: 
uire and the environment. 

Herr Genschcr. Herr Kohl and Heir 
von Wcizsiickcr will of course he con- 
stantly called on to explain Bonn’s poli- 
cy toward South Africa. 

The Chancellor ami lii.s Foreign Min- 
ister recently did so in talks with the Zu- 
lu leader, Chief Hitlhclc/.i. in Bonn. 

Their aim is to end racial discrimina- 
tion as his! as possible by peneclul 

riH-.-ui.s in id Million! die use offuus. 

HcnU (onrihi 

(Die Well, Dunii, 11 iiciifrci H 


the most widespread foreign languap 
in Finland. 

But an educational reform 20 yew 
ago promoted English so effectively* 
German’s expense that leading repre- 
sent aiivcs of Finnish cultural life and 
industry say the figures arc atnrminf 
This year only MO ol the roojWf 
30.000 Finnish school leavers vdw 
passed university entrance exams had 
German as their first foreign language 
— 28,000 opted for English. 

This must be remedied. And it soon 
will be. 

On the basis of 32 German-Finnish 
local authority twinning arrangements, 
educational exchange and, with it, tbc 
opportunity of practising German, isW 
be given a boost. 

The German-Finnish parliament®* 
group in the Bundestag is to supp®; 
the friendship societies in this mo*- . 
thereby continuing the Spirit of Hd 
sinki — in the cultural field. 

Siegfried Ldjjlct 

(Dor Tugcsbpicgcl. Hcrlin. li Ocli'^r 1981) 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

CDU and CSU reluctant participants 
in a debate about strategy 


The two conservative union parlies, the 
CDU and the Bavarian-based CSU, arc 
going through a lime of soul-searching 
caused by u series of bad Land elections . 
and a difference of opinion on where (he 
voters are who should be won over. The 
CDU is producing strategics designed 
to capture middle-ground voters. The 
CSU says this will only alienate the vo- 
ters of the right. Here. Kourud Adam 
looks at the stale of the political piny for 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. 

T he conservative union is responding 
to party-political soul-searching on 
strategy as if it were a far-from- 
necessary evil. 

Some leading politicians in ihc CDU 
and CSU arc even saying that the dis- 
cussion is superfluous and damaging. 

Chancellor Kohl, who is also the 
CDU chairman, says that whatever hap- 
pens. party policy must be clear and un- 
ambiguous. 

The fact that discussion is taking 
place reflects the difficulties facing a 
people's party when it tries to consolid- 
ate its internal structure through com- 
promise and. at the same time, create a 
sufficiently distinct external image to at- 
tract new voters. 

The party’s hesitation in establishing 
a clearer platform is rooted in concern 
that the people’s party could degenerate 
into an ideological enterprise. 


in a loss of votes the party leadership is 
mu keen on a fundamental discussion 
on party strategy. 

The question is whether its disinclina- 
tion in this respect is not exaggerated and 
whether a balance still exists hciween loy- 
ally to convictions and pragmatism. 

Does the conservative union still 
meet the demands of political issues, de- 
mands which Max Weber felt politics 
should serve. 

It often seems us if the party is only 
willing lo adopt an unambiguous stance 
when decisions arc luken on issues of 
secondary importance. 

It responds promptly and reliably, for 
example, to issues such ns motorway 
toll-charges or border compcasation re- 
gulations for German farmers, but has 
difficulty in finding equally prompt and 
conclusive responses to elementary 
questions relating to national security. 

As the party of the centre it purports 
to be it is making extremely heavy 
weather of getting its centrist hearings. 

If, in line with advice given by CSU 
chairman Franz-Joscf Strauss, it shyx 
away from trying lo gain electoral sup- 
port via programmes, other "strong 
points", such as manoeuvrability and a 
vague “competence”, have to be con- 
stantly demonstrated in all fields. 

It is no coincidence that the conser- 
vative union found this easier in the Op- 
position than in government. 

To adapt to political realities, nurture 
faanafc* pro- 


grammes hy Zeitgeist, and to foster a 
generally more low-profile image is a 
.strategy which Opposition parties find 
easier to pursue. 

The Opposition can seek to impress 
via words and leave the deeds up to the 
government. 

That is why the former feels free lo 
promise a great deal to many people. 

The .situation changes once it gets in- 
to government. 

It is ihcn obliged to satisfy the expect- 
ations it has aroused: an expensive and 
disappointing task, which becomes all 
the more expensive and unthankful the 
more a varied clientele insists on ihc re- 
demption of pre-election promises, 

Quantity alone reduces the impact of 
fuvours granted.- 

Once exaggerated obligingness be- 
comes the rule the favours ceases to be 
something special. 

Fringe groups without social oppor- 
tunities and crisis areas entitled to sub- 
sidisation should not turn into a statisti- 
cal norm. 

This, however, is precisely what has 
happened. 

Half of the population, namely the fe- 
male half, has become a minority, and half 
the country is reaping the financial benef- 
its of the programme for the improvement 
of regional economic structures. 

The result is that no-one is really sa- 
tisfied, neither those who arc labelled 
the privileged nor those who feel under- 

privilogod. ^ 


The fruit of too ninny good deeds is 
envy. The mure commonplace certain 
kinds of financial support and relief be- 
come. e.g. assistance for the shipyards, 
llige steel industry nr farmers, the lower 
their impact on voters. 

There would appear to be I i mils to 
the pursuance of politics on a snles 
promotion basis, seeking target groups 
and comhing through electoral markets 
in truly commercial style. 

The people's parties should give vo- 
ters more information on what they in- 
tend doing after the election instead of 
merely giving them an insight into how 
they intend winning more voles. 

In the words of business terminology, 
more should be done to improve the 
product itself and not just its presenta- 
tion or marketing. 

When asked why they react instead of 
act and fulfil needs rather than develop 
and shape new ideas the big parties em- 
phasise the risks involved in adopting 
an unambiguous stance on controversial 
issues. 

One could counter this argument by 
referring to a remark made by Lord Pal- 
merston when confronted by the claim 
that the Greeks, who had just thrown off 
the Turkish yoke with the Britain's help, 
were not yet ready for a constitution. 

Then they should be given one, said 
Palmerston, since this is the only way to 
make a nation ready for a constitution. 

As opposed to the democratic politi- 
cians today, who present themselves as 
men of conviction to win elections, Pal- 
merston wanted to win the support of 
people because be was convinced that 
his objectives would be beneficial. 

Although his course was undoubtedly 
risky it was not unsuccessful. 

Konrad Admit 

(Frankfurter Alliumuinv Zciiung 
TOrRcuMcftfand; I* OrKNirr I v,x7) 


T he S PD had a great chance of taking 
advantage of ihc misfortunes of the 
C'DU in Schleswig-Holstein following 
the death of the former CDU Land Pre- 
mier, Uwe Barschel, in mysterious cir- 
cumstances. 

But it didn't, ll messed its chance up. 
Whether this was because of clumsiness 
or wrong strategy is still not clear. 

The unusual behaviour of both the 
Schleswig-Holstein SPD chairman nnd 
press spokesman, who apparently knew 
more about the background to the Bars- 
chel scandal than they let on to SPD leader 
Bjorn Engholm, has tarnished the SPD's 
until-now clean image in the affair. ' 

The SPD was also unable to capitalise 
on the long-lasting dispute within the 
conservative union over human rights 
and election strategies. 

Since Hans-Jochen Vogel took over as 
party chairman, the SPD has demonstrat- 
ed unity and discipline, meticulously ful- 
filling its Opposition cprqmitments. 

■Its public image, however,' has not Im- 
proved in the wake of the problems 
which have dogged conservative parties. 

The party is still unable to do more 
than react and has no really clear altern- 
ative to offer. 

Buit internal party discussion has 
been making progress and there has 
been no sign of a revival of old quarrels. 
So it seems that, here at least, the SPD 
has learnt from its mistakes. 

It also wants to avoid gelling bad 
headlines. The exchange of ideas is tak- 
ing place without signs of infighting 
tendencies. 

The party's preoccupation with 
strategy and tactics has been prompted 
by the Irsee draft for a new basic policy 
programme to replace the Bad Godes- 
berg programme. 

The associated election analysis 


SPD loses big chance to gain 
from the Barschel affair 


pulled no punches in showing what the 
Social Democrats need to do to gel back 
into government in Bonn. 

Even Social Democrats complain that 
the Irsee paper suffers from its gloomy 
perspective. 

What is more, there is no sign of u 
bold approach to a social policy which 
could be classed as suitable for the rest 
of this century and whose underyling 
motivation is not the "poverty thesis" 
promoted during the last general elec- 
tion campaign. 

It was the philosopher Carl Friedrich 
von Weizsacker who reminded the SPD 
that the social state principle had al- 
ready asserted itself in society and that 
.|he SPD should not act as if it has yet to 
be established. ' 

What is needed today bears very little 
resemblance lo what Social Democrats 
have postulated for decades in their so- 
cial policies. 

Our society's industrial and social 
structures are undergoing rapid trans- 
formation, which experts refer to as 
“faults”. 

A socially orientated party must find 
answers to this new challenge. 

Once these have been found it will be 
easier to find means of fighting unem- 
ployment. 

This, however, is the crux of, the 
problem: the electorate does not feel 
that the Opposition is able to modernise 
society and the economy. 

Although voters may feel that the tra- 
ditional left-wing party will be better 
able to socially “cushion" this process it 


has doubts about its ability to master 
the new situation. 

One of the major findings in the elec- 
tion analysis is that the majority of West 
Germans do not regard the SPD as n 
party which is able to pursue a modern 
and fumre-orientated industrial policy. 

Even assuming the existence of the 
right policy convincing personalities to 
forward the arguments would still have 
to found. 

Many people seem to have forgotten 
that the SPD was in government be- 
tween 1969 and 1982. 

The party is praised for the fact that it 
shows particular interest in the disadvan- 
taged groups in society, the unemployed, 
the pensioners and other fringe groups. 

The socially beuer-off, however, and 
those who seek an optimistic view of the 
future find that the SPD fails to cater for 
their needs. 

This group is not interested in a pro- 
phets-of-doom party. 

It is not willing to abandon its hopes 
for a brighter future. 

The question many people ask is 
which policy fields can the SPD handle 
better than other parties. 

Although opinion polls have shown 
that the West German population feels 
that Social Democrats could do a very 
good job when it comes to guaranteeing 
old-age pensions and sorting out pen- 
sions financing the coalition parlies in 
Bonn are regarded as the best custodi- 
ans of the interests of the economy. 

Voters, of course, could be wrong on 
this point. 


One thing is certain: the SPD must 
find new slogans lo win elections. 

The SPD is regarded as competent 
in the fields of disarmament and envi- 
ron menial protection and. as already 
pointed out. in fields relating to the so- 
cially underprivileged. 

Apart from the situation in the Land 
of Hesse, however, the SPD has done 
pretty well. 

The landslide losses of (lie CDU in 
the state elections in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and Bremen even rnised expect- 
ations of a turning point for the SPD. 

These favourable circumstances, 
however, again look shaky in the light 
of the inconsistencies within the 
Schleswig-Holstein SPD. 

Although the degree of the SPD's in- 
volvement in the overall scandal can- 
not remotely be compared with the di- 
mension of the scandalous activities of 
the CDU Bjorn Engholm’s clean image 
has been stained. 

Many voters criticise the minor er- 
rors made by the SPD more strongly 
than major errors by conservative 
parties. 

Although the Opposition can try to 
exploit the weaknesses of the govern- 
ment this is not enough to bring about 
a trend reversal. 

As West German seemed to have 
turned their backs on absolute majorit- 
ies, attaching greater importance to 
some kind of corrective mechanism in 
the power structure, the SPD also has 
to restyle its image to appeal to a possi- 
ble coalition partner. 

This partner cannot be found in the 
“camp" perceived by unimaginative 
election propagandists. 

Helmut Bauer 

(Numbcrger Nachiichlcn, t? Ocuibci 19K7) 
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The late Cardinal Hofiher a 
man who spoke his mind 


J oseph Cardinal Hoffner. who was 
the senior CathoN'c churchman in 
Germany for J 1 years, has died aged 80. 
He had been iff for some lime. 

Cardinal Hdffner, a basically shy 
man, made a name for him self as an 
outspoken defender of Catholic teach- 
ing. 

He was by no means a predictable ad- 
vocate of conservative leaching in a sec- 
ular society. His opinions on contem- 
porary issues were always good for a 
surprise. 

He took the issues as they came and 
spoke his mind regardless of whatever 
political parly might he offended. So he 
succeeded in irritating nearly everybody 
at some time or another. 

When he was head of the West Ger- 
man Bishop's conference he angered 
former Social Democrat Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt with a pastoral letter 
criticising the national debt. 

Alter the Chernobyl disaster, he ang- 
ered Franz Josef Strauss, the nrchcon- 
servative Bavarian Premier and a srrong 
supporter of nuclear power, by pointing 
out the dangers of nuclear reactors. 

He said Catholics should not vote for 
the Greens mainly because of their pro- 
abortion policies. And he criticised Hel- 
mut Kohl, the Christian Democrat suc- 
cessor to Schmidt, for not including new 
legislation to protect unborn life. 

A good pastor is not afraid of the 
wolf. Cardinal Hoffner took this psalm 
(o heart, i/e was (he pastoral loieu of 
the Catholic church for many Catholics 
during his I l years as head of the Ger- 
man Catholic Bishops' Conference. He 
gave up the position shortly before his 
death. 

Cardinal HoFfncr represented the 
church in a tenacious, energetic, coura- 
geous and joyful manner. But not every- 
body liked his professorial style or his 
closeness to the Pope, whose conserva- 
tive style is not so attractive to the 
young. 

But despite that, he was popular with 
his pupils. They always called hint Fa- 
ther Joseph. He may have found the sal- 
utation acceptable from a few people, 

8 5 year-old Bishop Kurt Scharf re- 
mains a controversial figure even 
though he has been retired for 10 years. 

He upset a lot of people when he lent 
his support to refugees seeking political 
asylum. 

The authorities had turned down 
their applications and Scharf called oil 
the public to give them a roof over their 
head if need be. 

The protestant church distanced it- 
self from Scharf s position. The church 
claimed it supported the applications of 
the refugees but stopped short of break- 
ing the law. 

Kurt Scharf was boni on 2 1 October, 
1902, into a theological family in Land- 
sberg on the Warthe. He has never been 
an easy going person. Neither under the 
Nazis or as -a priest in East Germany, 
did he ever let up, 

Under Hitler he joined the Confes- 
sional Church. He was to later become 
one of their best known representatives. 

He was later suspended by the Nazis 
and forbidden to give speeches or to 
write. They later took him seven times 
into "protective custody" and went 
through 15 criminal and disciplinary 
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Nevar forgot hla background... Joseph 
Cardinal Hdffner. (huno: Sven Simon j 

but all the same it expressed the affec- 
tion people had for him. 

He was born in 1906, the son of a 
farmer in a south-west German village 
called Horhnuscn. The village priest 
quickly recognised his ability and got 
him into a Latin grammar school. Cardi- 
nal Hoffner never forgot or denied his 
modest background. 

After lie did his final gymnasium ex- 
aminations in Trier, he started his theol- 
ogy studies. He Inter continued lhcm in 
Rome. He returned with doctorates in 
theology and philosophy. In 1939, after 
a spell as a chaplain in Suarbriieken. he 
became parish priest in Kail an dor 
Mosel . 

At the same time lie continued his 
studies in Freiburg which earned him a 
further doctorate in theology ami one in 
economics. Towards the end of the war 
he got his habilitation -< a qualification 
for lecturing at n university at the. Uni- 
versity of Freiburg. 

After the war lie taught pastoral the- 
ology and Christian sociology at Trier. 
In 195 J he went to Munster on a full 
professo rship. In 1962 the Pope made 


him Bishop of Miinsrcr. He later moved 
on to Cologne to become the coadjutor 
of Cardinal Frings, who he succeeded in 
1 969. 

After the sudden death of Cardinal 
Ddpfner, German bishops elected him 
in 1 976 as head of their conference. 

Cardinal Hoffner’s experience as a 
professor left a lasting influence on him. 
He did n t see any nceil to separate his 
mle as clergyman from his academic in- 
terests. 

People who knew him well learnt that 
behind the reserve was a man well call- 
able of offering clerical help. 

Hoffner, who was the administrator 
of one of the largest and richest dio- 
ceses in the world, was a fighter for Ca- 
tholic social teaching. His support in the 
fifties for the introduction of a dynamic 
pension convinced even Konrad Ade- 
nauer in the end. 

In the area of economics he often said 
things which offended conservatives 
who liked to able to look upon him as 
one of their own. 

On his last South American trip for 
example, he said he supported the shar- 
ing out of land to the poor — even if that 
meant taking land from large landown- 
ers. 

On the issue of Third World debt he 
was just as controversial. As far as lie 
was concerned the poor nations were 
did not need to pay back their debts if 
this was unreasonable. 

As progressive as he was in the social 
field, he resisted tenaciously the current 
Zeitgeist within the church. He opposed 
the removal of celibacy or the readmitt- 
ance of remarried people to the sacra- 
ments. 

He never lost his sense for impartial- 
ity or for seeing through the applause of 
opportunists. 

He was emphatic about the dangers 
of nuclear energy. He also put in no un- 
certain terms that mankind had got a 
temporary reprieve in which it had to 
find a solution to the arms race. 

He was also forthcoming enough to 
say that both West and East should stay 
out of Nicaragua. Something which did 
not win him many friends left or right. 

He often made appearances in front of 
the microphone at conferences or in tele- 
vision interviews. He usually sat in a dis- 
tinctive manner, head slightly to the side, 
arms bent and fingers rotating around 
each other. Rein hard Urschel 

(Hnnnuvcnchc Allgemeinc, 17 October ]y«7) 


Bishop Scharf, a controversial 
figure, even in retirement 


proceedings. In. 1941 he was drafted in- 
to the army. This saved his neek. 

In 1951 he was released from Ameri- 
can imprisonment and became Provost 
of East Berlin. He felt he was needed 
most of all there. 

He wanted to debate the differences 
of opinion with the communists. He 
wanted to act as a conciliator between 
East and West. And he would liked to 
have seen the church as a platform for 
discussions involving the whole of Ger- 
many. 

But the Communist leadership was 
not interested. They looked upon his in- 
difference to imprisonment as a sign of 
something sinister. And so in 1958 they 
brought him before the courts on a cur- 
rency charge. 

At the beginning of.the sixties he was 
elected to the chairmanship of the advi- 
Contlnuad on page 8 




Suspended by Nazis.. 
Scharf.. 


Bishop Kurt 

(Photo: ilpa) 


Reputation as conciliator . . . Bishop 
Karl Lehmann. , P|lnw;AP| 

Now the church 
goes for youth 

A 51-yeur-oM bishop hns been efias- ^ 
en to succeed the late Joseph Cardi- 
nal Hdffner us head n| the German Ca- 
tholic Bishops Conference. 

Bishop Karl Lehmann is the youngest 
head ol the German church since the 
war. His appoint mem represents a 
change of generation. His predecessor 
was St). 

In 1985 Lehmann was appointed de- 
puty to the then 78-ye«r-old Cardinal 
Hdffner. On his appointment, he said: 
“This shows that the older general inn is 
calling on us take on responsibility.*' 
Lehmann's appointment as Hollners 
deputy, which wns a popular move with 
many thcologuns and laymen, was a 
foregone conclusion after the I’ope had 
made him Bishop of Mainz in 1 9H3. 

Lehmann is one most balanced, out- 
standing theologians in West German)- ■ 

In 1962 he got n PhD. Ami in 1 967 he ! 
got another dneinrnic theology with fto- I 
nours. Between 1 968 and 1971. lie 
professor of theology at Johannes C iur- 
enherg University. 

After leaving the ehaii n| dogmatic 
and ecumenical theology at Freiburg fur 
the clerical post in Mainz, lie went unto 
justify the faith which his p rvdcccsar. 
Cardinal Hermann Volk, had in him. 
Cardinal Volk had recommended him 
strongly to the Pope us a successor 10 
the Mainz job. 

Bishop Lehmann enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being a mnn of formidible energy 
able to holster the church in Germany. 

His open, direct style enabled him to 
come out from the shadow of his prede- 
cessor. 

, He hud his first contact with the Bish- 
ops’ conference in the seventies, wheo 
he was called by Volk to the German 
Bishops' commission on faith. 

In 1 974 he was called to their inter- 
national theology commission, where he 
made substantial contributions to the 
organization in Wurzburg of the com- 
mon synod of German dioceses. 

He served two years as Bishop of 
Mainz. Then he was appointed Cardinal 
Hoffner’s deputy in J 985. A yeat Ia* er ! 
the Pope placed him, together with Cu- ; 
ria Cardinals Joseph Ratzingcr and A#’ 1 
gustin Mayer, in the Roman congrega- 
tion for theological teaching. 

In 1976, Lehmann, as a 40 year-old- 
had already been mentioned as a p° s5 *' 
ble Bishop of Munich. But Ratfinge* 
was appointed. Lehmann is a rarity- H e 
Continued on page 6 
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■ SECURITY 

The nation’s top policeman warns firms: 
terrorists ready to strike again 

lion of preventive measures," Boge 


Handelsblatt 

• WIKreCHAFTS-UNDFIKANZZEITLING 

T errorism and the growing influence 
of organised crime are the biggest 
security risk for both business and its 
top executives, says Heinrich Boge. the 
head of BKA, the federal criminal in- 
vestigation department. 

In an interview with Hantlefsbhut 
Boge said: "Without wishing to cause 
hysteria, many companies must start 
realising the risks they face and take ef- 
fective measures to protect themselves." 

Ten years after the left-wing terrorist 
group RAF (Red Army Faction) began 
its offensive again leading personalities 
in the judiciary and in industry the 
problem of terrorism is still underrated 
in the head offices of the high-risk firms, 
Boge said. In many cases protection is 
not given the priority it deserves. 

“Firms must do some rethinking and 
pm security much higher in the hier- 
archy of business priorities." 

He urges industry to set up a central 
organisation to deal with security, thus 
pooling activities which were previously 
carried out at regional level. 

The BKA would then have a compe- 
tent point of contact. 

“This would facilitate communication 
considerably and improve the organisa- 


stressed. 

Boge is convinced that this kind of 
more efficient cooperation and a greater 
awareness of existing risks in industry 
would have at least prevented some of 
the numerous arson and bomb attacks 
as well as cruel murders committed in 
the past. 

In this connection he referred to the 
reaction of the Adler textiles company 
as “absolutely unacceptable". 

Following several fire-raising attacks 
on its fashion markets, for which the in- 
dependent feminist terror organisation 
Rote Zora claimed responsibility, the 
company finally gave in to the arsonists' 
demands for n revocation of planned 
dismissals in the company's South Ko- 
rean branch Flair Fashion, the permis- 
sion of works council elections and an 
appreciable increase in wage levels. 

As Boge put ir: “The overriding 
principle in the fight against terrorism is 
not to agree to blackmail. This ease, 
however, almost invites other lu try 
their luck." 

The head of the BKA is worried that 
the success of blackmailers in this parti- 
cular case might trigger a whole series 
of similar attacks on other firms. 

“If similar attacks do occur,” Boge ex- 
plained. “such behaviour will have 10 
share the blame." 

The situation is "particularly seri- 
ous”, he added, since terrorists take ad- 


vantage of every possible controversial 
issue 10 establish their "black mniling 
chains”. 

As long as the company can be 
brought into ill repute the terrorists will 
try to put them under pressure. 

“This ranges from the Third World and 
South Africa to the asylum problem and 
the nuclear power reprocessing plant in 
Wackersdorf,” Boge pointed out. 

What is more, although groups such 
as the Rota Zora claim that they only 
use violence against objects they also 
accept the risk that people might he 
killed during their attacks. 

The shooting of rhe Federal Adminis- 
trative Court judge Gtintcr Korbinann, 
for example, who was probably shot and 
wounded in the street by members of 
the “Revolutionary Cells", is rhe kind of 
thing that could happen any time to a 
top-level representative of industry. 

According to the information gath- 
ered at the BKA, the structure of the 
West German terrorist scene is current- 
ly divided into three levels. 

The top of this hierarchy is the RAF 
(commando level), a hard core consist- 
ing of between 20 and 25 persons. 

The RAF has close links with a milit- 
ant circle, which in its turn recruits sup- 
port from numerous sympathisers who 
try to stir up opinion in favour of terror- 
ist objectives. 

The BKA classifies the group of ter- 
rorists who are already prosecuted and 
. imprisoned- ond wbu.iry to. a-xeri.aji.ju^- 
fluiince via hunger strikes etc. as a fur- 
ther factor in the terrorist hierarchy. 

-Revolutionary Cells carry out relat- 
ively independent operations iu small 
groups of five to seven persons with a 
“clean" civilian cover. 

In the broadest sense (lie women in 
the Rota Zorn group also belong to this 
radical circle of what could be called 
“spureliine” terrorists. 

Finally, the BKA views the various 
autonomous groups as u large and un- 
dogmntic block capable of carrying out 
large-scale operations with a varying 
number of participants. 

This group is thought to be responsi- 
ble for a large number of arson and 
bomb attacks. 

The biggest danger, however, still 
comes from the RAF. 

According to crime investigators this 
terrorist group works along remarkably 
disciplined lines with clearly delineated 
objectives. 

Boge: “As an antiimperialist organi- 
sation it then poses a lethal threat to 
businesses as soon as If becomes pub- 
licly clear that these firms are involved 
in activities touching on the political, 
military and industrial fields, i.e. in the 
nuclear energy industry, electronics, 
space travel, computer sciences or laser 
and gene technology." 

Ponto or Sclileyer were in reality the 
victims of a kidnapping via which it was 
hoped to achieve certain teriorist goals. 

“In the eyes of the RAF", Boge stressed, 
the murders of Zimmermann, Beckurts 
and von Braunmiihl were executions of 
representatives of imperialism. 

“Beckurts did not die because he 
worked for Siemens. He was murdered 
because a connection was seen between 
Siemens and the Eureka project." 

Security authorities throughout Eu- 
rope have noticed an 'expanding ne- 
twork of connections between the acti- 
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Security needs to get higher prior- 
ity . . . Heinrich Boge. (l , h.>i.i:i , oiy-i , r.j»s> 


vitics of individual national terror orga- 
nisations. 

The BKA, for example, concluded 
that there wns close collaboration 
between the RAF and the French ter- 
rorist group Action directe after the 
Ernst Zimmermann case coincided with 
the case of the French general Rene 
A lid ran. 

The RAF is also connected with Lite 
Red Brigades in Italy, the Combatant 
Communist Cells in Belgium or the 
Grapo in Spain via its ideological basis, 
its selection of targets, its logistic struc- 
ture and an exchange of documents. 

There has been no conclusive evid- 
ence tip to now of an exchange of terror- 
ists. 

Nevertheless, there are indications of 
cooperation during certain terrorist op- 
erations. 

Following-ilia arrest of leading. mein-- 
bers of the Action tlirectc in Orleans as- 
sumptions that French terrorists had 
been active in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and vice versa were con- 
firmed. 

As Boge explained: “We understood 
a lot more" after this arrest. 

“Wc do not want to create panic or 
hysteria," Boge reiterated, “hut wc must 
remain on our guard. 

“The risk is still too great and rhe 
threat loo obvious. For industry this 
means: they must create a healthy sense 
of risk, which not only has a responsive 
but above all preventive effect." 

The security of industrial enterprises 
is not only jeopardised by terror. . 

Boge feels that organised crime is one 
of the greatest challenges of the future.. 

“Although this has not yet penetrated 
into politics, administration or indus- 
try.” said Boge, “we have had cases of 
attempts to exert influence. And we are 
worried that this might gain a foothold.” 

Boge does not define organised crime 
as the type of crime practised by an or- 
ganisation “as symbolised, for example; 
by the Mafia”, but as an hierarchical, 
well-structured, functional and in many 
cases international planning and execu- 
tion of crime, ranging from drug traf- 
ficking to the production and distribu- 
tion of counterfeit money and the 
“whitewashing” of the tremendous prof- 
its which have accumulated via crime. 

In Boge's opinion an initial and effec- 
tive step towards fighting organised 
crime would be a means of siphoning off 
these profits of crime, specially from 
drug trafficking. 

Boge: "Although this implies a certain 
reversal or the burden of proof I am 
convinced that this is possible in our le- 
gal system, especially when drugs are in- 
volved.” 

Rolf Antrecht and Waldemar Schafer 
(Handelsblaii, Diisscldorf, 5 October iyn7) 
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Nobel Prize for research 
into superconductors 


DER TACES SPIEGEL 


S uperconductivity lakes place when 
a conducting material loses Us re- 
sistance to conducting electricity. It is a 
highly efficient form of conducting elec- 
tricity and is therefore ideal for any 
electrical apparatus. 

The problem lias been that supercon- 
ductivity takes place lies! at extremely 
low temperatures. Now, two scientists 
have shown how it can take place at 
significantly warmer temperatures, 
meaning that its widespread use is a step 
closer. 

For their work on superconductivity, 
this year s Nobel Prize for Physics has 
been .awarded to the West German phy- 
sicist Johannes Georg Bednorz and his 
Swiss colleague. Karl AlexandcrMuller. 

Until now, superconductivity Ims tak- 
en place at usually a little higher than 
absolute zero (minus 27.1.15 degrees 
centigrade or zero on the Kelvin scale). 

The availability of substances with 
superconductive qualities at normal 
temperatures would represent a far- 
reaching scientific, technological and 
economic revolution. 

The long-distance transmission of 
electricity from power plants 10 users, 
for example, currently loses forty per 
cent of transmitted power along the 
way. 

Back in 1911 dm Hutch physicist 
Hcikc Knmmcrlingh Onncs was un- 
doubtedly one of the many scientists 
who pursued the objective which Bed- 
norz and Midler hove made a more real- 
istic proposition via their activities nt 
the IBM research laboratory in Riischli- 
kon near Zurich. 

Onncs was the first person to dis- 
cover the phenomenon of superconduc- 
tivity in mercury which he had cooled 
down 10 a temperature of 4.2 degrees 
above absolute zero. 

He also had visions of extensive tech- 
nical applications such as highly effi- 
cient electromagnets with superconduc- 
tive cables. 

In one decisive respect, however, 
Onnes, who was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics in 191 3, was mistaken: 
the inability to develop superconductiv- 
ity at higher temperatures was not due 
10 impurities and material faults. 

It took 75 years of arduous basic -re- 
search efforts in countless laboratories 
throughout the world before the break- 
through came. . 

The announcement of this achieve- 
ment by the physicists Bednorz and 
Muller in the September edition of the 
magazine Zeitsckrift fur Physik B in 
1986 was a sensation for scientific ex- 
perts the world over. . 

Up until then the, “record-holder" for 
roughly fifteen years was a conductor 
substance consisting of a niobium-ger- 
maniun compound, which already dem- 
onstrated supraconducting properties 
at a temperature of 23 degrees above 
absolute zero. 

The new conductor substance dis-, 
covered by Bednorz and Muller per- 
tains to the category of metallic oxides 
and is not, as in the case of all previous 
superconductors, an intcrmetailic com- 
pound. 


The new material, a lamltanium-bar- 
! ium-copper oxide, already revealed su- 
perconductivity at roughly 30 degrees 
above absolute zero. 

As this discovery meant a fundamen- 
tal shift of focus from the previous in- 
icrnictallic compounds to the promising 
group of metallic oxides the result was 
an avalanche of new discoveries of 
other oxide variants. 

So-called transition temperatures (at 
which a substance become supercon- 
ductive) of between 90 and 1UU degrees 
above ahsolute zero were measured. 

Numerous researchers joined in the 
scientific quest, for example, the Ruhr 
University in Bochum and the Karls- 
ruhe Nuclear Rscarch Centre. 

The lutler organised a special priority 
meeting of all researchers working on 
this field in February ly87 in an effort 
to coordinate further projects. 

This pooled resources from inter alia 
the universities of Giessen, Kiel, Mu- 
nich and Darmstadt. 

At the moment roughly 5,000 seien- 
1 ists are reputed to he searching for new 
superconductive metallic oxides world- 
wide. 

b is no exaggeration, therefore, to 
talk of u ‘'revolution in physics" trig- 
gered by the research work carried out 
hy Bednorz and Miiller. 

By mid-February the so-called 77 
Kelvin barrier had already been passed, 
i.e. substances were discovered which 
already revealed snpermnduelivilv nt a 
temperature higher than 77 degrees 
above absolute zero. 

I his threshold was chosen as it marks 
the boiling point of nitrogen (minus 
1 95.8 degrees). 

Conductors which tire superconduc- 
tive above this temperature do not need 
to he kept at this extremely low temper- 
ature via the expensive medium of li- 
quefied helium. 

Lighter and less expensive nitrogen in 
liquid form or even liquid air can he 
used to cool these substances. 

This also represented n major stage in 
the brcnihtakingly rapid search for 
more materials with superconductive 
properties at higher temperatures. 

U is now quite feasible that other ob- 
stacles, such as problematic material 
qualities and the basic problem that ex- 
isting superconductors arc unable to 
Continued on page 0 

Continued from page 4 
sory council of tbe k Germaa Protestant As 
sociation. They wanted to keep the unity 
of the church in both halves of the country 
intacL But this proved to be a miscalcula- 
tion. The Communists built the Berlin wall 
later that year and Scharf was prevented 
from returning to East Berlin after visitlne 
the West. 6 

He believed .for a long time that he 
would be allowed to return. But even after 
he was elected as Bishop of the church of 
Berbn-Brandenurg, which then had juris- 
diction for both sides of the wall, he still 

could not take office there. . 

He could only do his duties in West 
Berlin, where he became involved in con- 
tern pora ry problems. 

During the student troubles and later 
the Baader-Meinhof reign of terror during 
which claimed the life of Drenkmann, the 
president of the Superior Court of Justice 
for Berlin, and kidnapped the CDU chair- 



We-re getting warmer and warmer. . . physicist. Mailer (Isft) and Bedn^l 


lPhoi,i:AP] 


25,812.8 Ohms plus basic 
concepts and all that 


M ore than I (Ml years ago, an Ameri- 
can called Edwin Hall observed 
how electricity behaved when a wire 
conducting electrical eiirreui was 
placed in a magnetic field. 

I lie I (all Effect lias become a routine 
technique for assessing the electrical re- 
sistances of differing materials. 

Dr Klaus von Klitzing of the Max 
Planck Institute for Solid Stale Physics. 
Stuttgart, winner of the 1985 Nobel 
Prize lor Physics, showed in his tvork 
that some basic physics lending on from 
Ihi* Hall Fffei*l had hrrn nvcrlonki'd 
On the night of 5/6 February 1980 lie 
discovered the Quantum I bill Effect. 

Probably from 1990 onwards the in- 
ternational standard for measuring the 
calibration of a unit of electrical resist- 
ance (OI 1111 ) will he the constant dis- 
covered hy von Klitzing. 

Klitzing explained in an exciting and 
vivid lecture that it had seemed at the 
begianing his discovery would not meet 
with wide scientific recognition. 

The respected journal Physical Re- 
view Letters declined to publish his re- 
port on his work. Only when Klitzing 
presented his results to the Brunswick 
Physics-Technical Federal Institute 
with an observer from the journal pres- 
ent was the way opened Tor publication. 

The Klitzing Effect" rapidly became 
an exciting subject for discussion at 
congresses. The unit “1 Klitzing” or 
25,812.8 Ohms now plays an important 

man Lorenz, Scharf condemned violence 
but declared that he could understand the 
motives of ihc extremists. 

He later visited Ulrike Mcinhor in pris- 
on, an act which put a great strain on the 
church and caused many to leave in pro- 
esl- But he. still managed tq remain in of- 
fice which he held until he retired in 1 977. 

But remained active. He promoted, the 
peace movement and called on young peo- 
ple to refuse the draft. 

There has been no other German 
church leader in recent decades who has 
been so often involved in political and ec- 
clesiastical controversy. 

. But despite that he has few political en- 
emies. His friendly affectionate optimistic 
disposition bordering on naive candour, 
restrains his missionary tendencies, and’ 
disarms his critics. His readiness to help 
others, despite possible risks, commands 
respect. , . , 

Liselotte Muller 

(Maanhdmcr Morgen, 2 1 October 1 987) 


ride in ihc exact ilcfcrminninni of fund- 
amental constants, bin also in nuclear 
nml elementary panicle physics. 

Klilzing allowed an electric current to 
flow ihrougfi a gold hand, creating a 
magnetic field. The Mow of electrons in 
liiis magnetic field was deflected from 
its straight course so that the electrons 
piled up on one side of the gold wire, 
vertical to the in ague lie field and in the 
direction of the elect tie ament. 

The ratio of this voltage, called the 
Hall Resistance, is in inverse projmrtion 

n* ifu- iiiiiiiIii-, ,.f % in,, ■,« *,„ -kV.k ii'ni. 

the greater the number ol electrons the 
lower the Hall Resistance. 

Many suppositions have been made 
as to why in a specific magnetic field the 
Hall Resistance does mil increase 
equally, hut is interrupted hy glitches 
placed at strikingly regular intervals. 

Observations showed that the spacing 
of the steps could he predicted, using 
only one fundamental quantity: Mar 
Planck’s constant divided by the square 
or the charge of the electron. 

The entry of Planck’s cons tain into this 
process indicates clearly dial the la ws of 
quantum mechanics arc being nk’ycd. 

Electrons in a magnetic ficM move 
normally in a circular mbit. When many 
electrons are crowded together, how- 
ever, as in the inversion layer of the 
transistor used by Dr von Klitzing' 
quantum mechanics predicts that only 
certain orbits arc allowed and only 
specified numbers of electrons can be 
included in these orbits. 

Hy tuning his transistor Dr von Klitz- 
ing could vary the number of election* I 
in the inversion layer. As the number of | 
electrons in the inversion layer in- 
creases, the Hall Resistance falLs. 

But when Dr von Klilzing was able W 
increase the Fermi level (at very In# 
temperatures all the orbits are filled up 
to a certain energy, known as the Ferffli 
level) the orbit fills up with electrons. 

When the Fermi level passes between 
orbits, the number of electrons, ^ 
hence the Hall Resistance, remain cuu* 
slant. 

Dr von Klitzing’s work will be 
fundamental importance to tbc oc** 
generation of computers. Ilis disced 
will allow the electronics industry to use 
a more responsive and simpler method 
of calibrating electrical resistance in cit" 
CU,IS ’ llanmul Wewetzer 

(Der Tagcsspiegel, Berlin, 26 September I V* 7 ) 
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■ RESEARCH 

Hottest news 
about the 
melting glaciers 

(SeneralrAnjcfect? 

A German expedition to the Nangu 
Parbat has returned from Pakistan 


vide more data on the gradual decline or 
the glaciers. 

Such as information on the changes in 
those crystal structures, for example, 
which were caused in the unconsolidat- 
ed rock freed from ice through intensive 
insulation. 

The rock samples brought hack from 
the expedition will he analysed and dat- 
ed hy the geographer Ludwig Zdllcr 
from the Max Planck Institute for Nuc- 
lear Physics in Heidelherg. 

Professor Kuhlc carried out on-thc- 
spol recordings in Pakistan on the radi- 
ation pattern of the sun and of tempera- 
tures right up to ihe ice region. 

He says: “Using a remote thermome- 
ter, I was even able on clear days to 
measure how cold or warm it was on the 


with some interesting findings nn the 
origins of glacial periods and the as yet 
unexplained melting of huge glaciers. 

The geographer, Professor Matthias 
Kuhle, from Gottingen, found evidence 
substantiating his theory that the icc age 
did not spread from the northern to the 
southern hemisphere, but vice versa. 

Kuhlc is convinced that the glacial 
epoch emanated from today’s subtropi- 
cal mountain regions in Central Asia. 

Kuhle has already organised seven 
expeditions to die Asian highlands, in- 
cluding an expedition to Mount Everest 
in 1984 and an expedition to the second 
highest mountain in the world, the K2. 
in 1986. 

He has carried out experiments at al- 
titudes of up to 7,000 metres. 

Following his latest expedition, which 
was equipped with 15 bearers and three 
jeeps, Kuhle claimed that he had found 
“incontestable evidence” corroborating 


8. 1 25-melrc summit.” 

Kuhle supports the previously un- 
challenged thesis that glacial periods 
were triggered several hundred thou- 
sand years ago by the tectonic elevation 
of the Tibetan highlands to the snow- 
line. 

The periodic variations in the sun’s 
radiation, which were confirmed by the 
Yugoslnv astronomer Milulin Milunko- 
viteh in 1930. led to a limited period 
during which temperatures fell by 3.5 
degrees centigrade. 

This induced large-scale glaciation, 
Kuhle claims, in the Tibetan highlands. 

These white surfaces then reflected 
80 per cent of the powerful subtropical 
insolation back into space without heal- 
ing up the atmosphere. 

The result was a global temperature 
decrease and the spreading of even 
more glaciers, which compounded this 
effect. 


his theory. 

According to this theory, the entire 
Tibetan highland region, the Karako- 

tain crests were still a vast single ne- 
twork of ice flows between 20,000 and 
60,000 years ago and not, as previously 


fell, Kuhle’s theory runs, by an average 
of between 7.5 and 1 1 degrees. 

„ J i W ‘ y 1 y- - ft ^ 1 c 1 w ^ lut c 

TtVHgd wliitri exTxfcu during these ice 

ages in Nurthern Europe, Siberia and 
North America,” Kuhle explains. 

As soon as normal solar radiation re- 


assumed, roughly one million years ago. turned the glaciers gradually began to 

Kuhle maintains that the now sub- melt from ihc valley upwards, 

tropical region was buried at that time Werner II. T. hithrmann 


beneath a layer of ice up to 1,000 me- (Gcncrui-An/eipor, n»nn, 1 7 Ociulxrr ivs?) 

tres thick. 


Scientist blames weather, not 
man, for alpine disasters 


A series of avalanches and landslides in 
the European Alps over Ihe past years 
with loss of life has been blamed, among 
other things, on man-made factors such 
as tree-clearing to make way for ski 
slopes and ski lows. Now, Professor Mi- 
chael Richter challenges this man-made 
theory in the cases in the Italian Alps. 
Wolfgang Stockcl reports Tor Numherg- 
er Nachrichten. 

P rofessor Michael Richter, of Er- 
langen University’s geography insti- 
tute, hclicvcs the bad July storms in the 
Italian Vchlin Valley were due lo 
changed climatic conditions. 

Devastating Moods ravaged the Vclt- 
lin Valley in the Italian Alps and a land- 
slide in the Val Pola near Ilormio. There 
were immediate calls for declaring the 
urea a catastrophe zone. 

There were plenty of candidates to be 
h lamed: had officials been sleeping? 
Were the disasters predictable. Ihc con- 
sequence of over-exploitation of nature 
for ski-runs anti road-building? 

Professor Richter has examined the 
weather data and has come up with 
some astonishing results. 

The downpour of rain — Richter bases 
his findings on data from the weather ob- 
servation station at Fruscu in the upper 
Vcrzasca Valley — on bolii July days was 
enough “to fill a 150-litre bath with water 
for every person on earth." 

From a statistics point or view vo- 
lumes of rain water of this order occur 
only every 4,000 years in the upper 

.V uliUii .YiUlqy* . 

Forty million cubic metres of rock 
and rubble from the flanking mountains 
on the Pola Valley hurled 1,200 metres 
down into the valley, because the heavy 
rainful had unleashed a natural land- 
slide, which Italian geologists had ex- 
pected and warned against for the past 
1 5 years. 


According 10 Richter the events in 
the Val Pola were “predictable but not 
avoidable." 

Richter disputes the theories that the di- 
aslcrs were due lo man disturbing nature. 
In the Vclllin Valley the interference with 
nature for .ski-runs and road-building hod 
been minimaLLiillc had been seen of of 
landslides and mud-flows. 

Richter urondcred why there was such 
heavy rainful in the region. He supports 
the theory' of a major change in weather 
conditions. The storms over northern 
Italy and Switzerland were caused by 
strong, cool and humid air layers from 
the south, from the Mediterranean and 
originating from the Sahara. 

The masses of air at differing temper- 
atures whirled together over the central 
Alps, which built up 10 release thun- 
derstorms. 

This is a new phenomenon for geolo- 
gists and mctcrologists alike, air-masses 
from ihe north and the south coming in- 
to massive conflict with each other. 

Richter believes he has found the 

causes the extension of the Sahara 

10 the steppes of Tunisia. Algeria and 
Morocco. 

The sirocco, desert wind, that builds 
up in the Sahara, now blou further and 
harder to ihc southern Alps. 

Investigations in Ticino seem to back 
this. More and more frequently precipi- 
tation of sand dust from the Sahara has 
been seen carried by the sirocco. 

The volume of sand measured on 3 
April I9S7. for example, was estimated 
lo he SOU ions, ihe cargo-carrying ca- 

pacily ol a JUUfail ita gnn^. 

Richter thinks weather linked to nat- 
ural mountain-forming developments 
caused the catasiophc. 

Bui man is not totally innocent. His 
interference with nature is causing de- 
serts to spread, as in the Sabara. 

Wolfgang Stockel 

(Nuinbcigi-T Nichrichicn. 29 September 19X7) 


He says kilometre-long moraines of 
debris pushed together by glaciers, 
rocks geologically originating from 
other regiohs and moved to great 
heights by glacial movements, and the 
marks left behind by the huge glaciers 
bear out his claim that Tibet and its 
mountains were the nucleus of past icc 
ages. . . 

It is hoped that new methods will pro- 

Nobel prizes 

Continued from page 8 

operate using strong currents or “current 
denatries^Will-be' overcome, sooner. than 
many thought possible. 

Apart from the obvious advantages of 
a zero-loss conduction of electricity over 
greater distances, improvements in the 
field of superconductivity could lead to 
more economical electromotors and 
more efficiently operating generators. 

Other possibilities are high-perform- 
ance magnets for various fields, c.g. su- 
spension railway systems, nuclear fusion 
reactors, faster computers and even ener- 
gy storage units, in which electricity not 
in immediate demand can be stored in an 
endlessly circulating medium. 

Technical apparatus in the field of 
medicine, such as the new.X-ray imaging 
techniques, will also benefit from the use 
of superconductive electromagnets. 

Rolf H. Si men 

(DerTagcsspiegd. Berlin, 1 7 October 1987) 


Continued from page 7 

rights made up or representatives from 
shareholders und employees. The Ahlw 
statute invested rights of control in a foun- 
dation commissioner appointed by the 
found at ion administrator — today the 
Bndcn-Wiimenibcrg Ministry of Science 
and the Arts. 

For a few years this appointment was 
taken up by a senior civil servant but for 
the past four years lop management at 
Schott and Zeiss has had to deal with a 
professional. 

Former Bayer boss Herbert Griinewald 
has taken on this appointment. He still 
serves on the supervisory hoard of the 
Chemicals Concern. - ■ ..... . 

Griinewald has to support him two 
company councils. They are made up a 
12-man committee, including elected rep- 
resentatives from the Zeiss workforce and 
appointments from management in equal 
numbers. 

They do not have “absolute rights" to 
appoint members of the executive board 
and confirm Ihc annual balance sheet. But 
these councils in session under the chair- 
manship of the foundation commissioner 
do have a say in ail important decision- 
making processes. 

Heinrich Klein, chairman of the Schott 
board of management, said: “De facto the 
company council is to all intents and pur- 
poses just like a normal supervisory board, 
with a few minor exceptions.” 

For Herbert Griinewald, corning from a 
public limited company, the dignity of be- 


Zeiss and Zeiss 

ing chief controller of Zeiss was a new ex- 
perience. This was particularly so in deter- 
mining finance and investment policies. 

“There is no representative of capital 
standing in the background with his hand 
held out demanding dividends," said fin- 
ance director Adolphs, pointing out the 
considerable advantages of the foundation 
structure. This situation puls him in the 
position of heing able to build up a finan- 
cial cushioning, at the expense of reported 
earnings. 

But there is a handicap to this advan- 
tage; ihe foundation alone can generate its 
own capital. 

Financial director Adolphs, who was 
originally loaned from Schott to see Zeiss 
through its crisis, is faced with a special 
task of coordination. Since both found- 
ations depend on the same kitty, with full 
legal responsibility, close agreement in bu- 
siness matters is vital. 

Although both firms only have business 
dealings with each other valued at about 
DM 30m for optical glass the boards of 
management in Mainz and Obcrkochcn 
have to keep an eye on cach'other. ■ 

Adolphs said: “Nothing can happen that 
the other does not know about.” 

Under these conditions there is Hide 
room for Klein and Skoludek to live it up. 

Speaking on ihc guidelines governing 
major investment Adolphs said: “We 
would be doing ourselves considerable 


harm if nnc uf Ihc companies gpl involved 
to the tunc of hundreds of mil tons." 

The traumatic memories of ihc crisis 
that engulfed the camera business still 
have their effect on foundation managers. 

The state government in Stuttgart had 
10 provide a bond of DM60m 10 make the 
foundation credit-worthy again. In consul- 
tation with the Deutsche Bank the then 
foundation commissioner. Herbert Hoch- 
stetter, with for former AEG financial di- 
rector Johannes Sender, sent in a watch- 
dog to keep an eve on Zeiss management. 

For the Zeiss board of management the 
right course of action to take was to give 
priority to the development of lop-class 
products with modern technology that did 
not have any competition. 

Today, for every 100 production hours 
7Q arc devoted to electronics. Zeis Ober- 
kochen regards this as its advantage over 
Zeiss Jena. “We are differ from Jena in 
that we concentrate on maximum output 
in the images in optical systems and in 
electronic components." Skoludek said, 
who is looked upon with particular favour 
by the Prime Minister of Baden- Wurttcm- 
berg, Lotfaar Spath. 

Skoludek, who studied chemistry, is not 
particularly interested in hearing about a 
Jena complex which old Zeiss hands 
spread around after they re-established 
the company in the West. 'That's a thing of 
tbc past Jena is a competitor for us just 
like Lcitz, Olympus or Rodcnstoelt," he 

sa * f *’ Hans Quo Eglau 

(DieZdi. Hamburg. 9 October 1987) 
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Thousands afflicted by the 
crippling Nullbock syndrome 


I mm IHannhcimer _ r 

MorccH 


N iilihock is ii sort of suite of iol;il 
birk of enthusiasm, a reject inn (if 
anything reinin' ni* the slightest bit of eh 
forr. U is n rising trend. More ami more 
people in their early to middle 2{is have 
“Voll-Bock nuf gar nichis.” 

This is ai least the finding of an ad- 
vice centre of the Diakonischc Werk 
survey in Ludwigshafeu. It says that of 
1058 people seeking advice last year, 
about seven per cent had the Nullbock 
memnliry. 

At another advice centre run by the 
city of Ludwigshafen, the proportion is 
more: an estimated 35 out of about 200 
youths. 

Peter, 26, warned to be an animal 
keeper or a technical drawer hut after 
he left school he almost by accident be- 
came an apprentice electrician. 

He passed through school without 
any real distinction and served his time 
in the Bundeswchr. His first friendship 
with a woman broke up. At this time he 
also had a bad motorcycle accident. 

Peter remembers dial this all caused 
something to happen to him. He already 
had an intense hatred of people in an thor- 
ny, n feeling of poworlexsness and anger. 

‘ If I hadn't been a hit of u nut, then l 
might have allowed myself in be pushed 
back into the .system." 

He .sees no .sense in working. "Some- 
how, something inside me rejects it. I 
feel exploited, washed out ami tired... 
I've got no interest at all any more." 

The example or his father lias had 
much to do with putting hint oH. Peter 
said he had just worked and worked. 
When he had saved the money to buy a 
house, the mother died. "My father put 
his entire energy into his dream, and in 
the end lie had nothing. For me that 
makes so sense." 

Peter has had no contact with his fa- 
ther since he whs thrown out of home 
four years ago. 

Bui now Peter wants to come out 
from his small, isolated world. He says 
be wants to work; he must work. He 
puts together a plan every day to eel 
himself used to regular work. 

Continued ffom page 13 

an alternative available. But he does not 
believe there is one. As he says, "the 
substance is easy to process, durable 
and relatively cheap ” 

Gold is in comparison relatively ex- 
pensive. Many patients cannot afford it. 
Artificial substances have improved a 
lot but are still not durable enough. Ad- 
mittedly there has been progress in the 
repair work available ’for small scale 
treatment. However big repair jobs re- 
quire new fillings every few years. And 
it's still possible that artificial fillings re- 
lease damaging substances, which 
would really put the whole argument on 
its head. 

What choice do patients then have? 

At least the experts are unanimous in 
one respect. With proper care there 
would be no cavities and fillings would 
then be superflous. 

Ingeborg PrdU-Hd'fzl 
(Niirnberger Nachrfchicn, 8 October 1987) 


Today, link'll with a therapist is on 
the iigL'inla. Tonight he goes to mediia- 
(ron. Hni Mime weeks I'eter spends en- 
tirely in his room. 

.Sometimes lie despairs of his medita- 
tion ami gm„p therapy. "Talking makes 
no sense. Theoretically everything is ail 
r 'P ,n wi,h Int ‘” He has for a long time 
now got rationally to grips with his 
problem and hud worked through his 
persontil background. But although lie 
has intellectually mastered it, he hasn't 
been able to emotionally. 

He cannot fulfil his dream of chang- 
ing his trade and job. He gets .such a 
wild and indefinable panic about work 
and about himself that he finds it diffi- 
cult even to apply to a job. 

The problem is that I threw in my 
first job and all my jobs after that. r m 
not stable enough." He didn't even ma- 
nage to get down to the employment bu- 
reau. Now he has a pile of debt's. 

it is several months since he had his 
last job hut had to give up after a few 
days because of had headaches. 

His is not an atypical cuse. Dr Hans- 
DFeter Friebel. head of the Ludwigshal- 
0,1 c j*y iU,vicc tfcmrc. says conflict with 
teacher or boss, too little sleep or too 
much alcohol can trigger off this wish m 
drop out. Someone win, decides to take 
just one day off work often then decides 
to take another day „fr. Hut these fac- 
tors alone are mn the reason. 

Friebel says that many see no sense in 
iiiiiuersfug i/icimcbc s in ,m .n-hn- u- 

nien i -oriented situation lor the rest of 
their days. Many quote anxiety about 
the future as u reason, fears of environ- 
mental catastrophe or war. 

Bui the roots of this line of though) lie 

A survey has revealed that youth is 
-fl. not as allergic to the idea of work as 
popular opinion would have it. Only a 
small minority have a minimum regard 
Tor work and a correspondingly liit>|, 
fondness for leisure. 

The survey, by the Hans Bockler 
Foundation, which has trade-union con- 
nections. reports an important rider in 
the finding - it is that the work must he . 
meaningful". 1 

„ Al J d “ was far m °re important that !, 
work should be fun" than that there 
were 'nice work colleagues", -good „ 
pay . or promotion possibilities". 

whv e m apS lh ' S cxp,ains ,0 so*"® extent J 
why many young people, in spite of the 
high level of unemployment - for the 

?he oe U iS ab ° Ut * Per Cem ,ess t ^ y 
“***"?«* as a whole and for the 1 

j f r sightly above the average — 
don t always take the first job but keep 
in “8 and sometimes even decide to 

w «nii 

The survey showed that 64 per cent 
opted for further training. The rest were 
satisfied with "just work". 

Bielefeld social scientist Klaus Hur- 
relmann has established that for people 
under 16, the dominating influences in 
order are school performance, pocket 
money (34 marks a month on average), 
finding a girl or boyfriend, and tension 
with parents. 

■ The greatest problems for the 16-24 

year, old group according to a Shell 
study are unemployment - an unchal- 
lenged leader — followed by alcohol 
and then drugs. 

A third of young people have “very 



Fighting against Nullbock 


more in family background rather Hum 
in social roots. Development of a sense 
of the value of work doesn’t happen in 
muM families, he says. Children grow up 
demanding things he handed ro ( |, cm . 
They become la/.y. 

^'Hmg people also come to his centre 
who have had little love and wlm are 
neglected, lonely and embittered. 

So what do drop, mis expect'.' Psycholo- 
gists say one type submits to alcohol and is 
led by friends. Others work occasionally 
when they can bring themselves to or until 
they have enough money. 

Vct others remain angry against ev- 
erything and take to rowdyism. Vet 
others spend the day in bed doing n««th- 
ing and listening to music, u condition 
wlm h ( limit J ,'ilvr. ,.r u h . n; :ifcl , 

nisebe Werk centre, describes as a state 
“similar to genuine depression." 

I he first aim n| treatment is to motivate 
•lie drop outs to drop back in. n, c very 
laei that they lake the step of coming m aii 


K ■ ■ ■ Heyl I want to livel 

(Him,.:!. ukv GoMmi.! 
advice centre is progress in itself, she say 
Her priority is then to bring patients out d 
I heir isolation. She sees it as important thi 
new job opportunities become 
/\ Iso new examples of s» uvirf groups son 
as friendship circles. 

briebel wants to know whether inifc 
liisi place if patients litive chosen tv 
right career, if they are di.scouragcdt.- 
sily. if they have determination. Hew 
mines not only the person's environ- 
ment Ihii also his personality. 

l-nehcl criticises the employment au- 
thorities and says they should try to motiv- 
ate the people and not merely wave hu- 
reauciatic papers mound. "When ynunc 
people are really lired up they really art 
able to hi ing a lot ol energy to bear." 

H'.i ii... i .iii , i • -.( s linn., vt-.-s 

most hagile coitiniodiry. < Tirisll l.cilv 
stiy.s that people over 30 are gcncmll) 
not able n» be integrated. Peter is 2ft. 

. \ nil n n UV/wia 

(Miiiiiitii-iiiu-i Mmj'cii. (■ 1 >i iithi-i |ms-j 


Allergy to work 
not as common 
as thought 

big" problems coping with work train- 
ing. pressure to perform and difficulties 
at schnnl. 

Many would be surprised that tension 
with the parents is rated only lowly as a 
problem. But it would be wrong to as- 
sume that relationships with parents 
were smooth. 

The Shell study says 84 per cent of 
young people questioned and 78 per cent 
of the adults confirmed that there are "dif- 
ferences between the generations." 

The main criticisms by adults are 
that: youth has it too good, it Is spoiled, 
immoderate and ungrateful. 

To negative attitudes towards young 
people is exterpolated a concomitant 
rendering of massive criticism over par- 
ents, who are said to have a certain cul- 
pability in the sense that they are re- 
sponsible for the attitudes struck by 
their offspring; that they spoil them and 
bring them up incorrectly in that they 
fail to instil sufficient performance- 
oriented values. 

Many of the young respondents said 
^ at adults should live “less inhibited, 

Zf,/ P °“ S lives "« thai ‘hey 

shouW not think only about material 

S M U *? flnd new w ®y s of living 
and should relate more to other people & 


A .serious statistic is the uiiMniiit d 
incdienl drug use. Respondents ailnvj 
to inking either daily, regularly ur nil 
easionnlly: headache pills (-15 pi- 
cent); anti-allergy medicines (23 pit 
ceui): heart ami circulation pharmac- 
ctnicn ( It) per eentj; sleeping pills 
irniiqiiiliscrs (‘7 per cent): and stimu- 
lants (6 per cent), lodav's tablet users 
are tomorrow's drug and alco/mfusvrs-. 

Although economically dependent 
on their parents, young people scent u> 
live quite comfortably. Parents are no 
longer idolised. 

Young people have set up their own 
type of culture where fashion, con- 
sumption and day-to-day kicks werr 
fashioned after their own inclination!: 
and impervious to the contiguous in- 
fluences of langcutul, more tradition. 

. customs. 

Youth is in a state of elation and il* 
only reason for the blues is thought^ 
the future and what it holds: 46 pe' 
cent sec the future in black terms. ■ 

Their main worry was what I hey saw 
as the potential destruction of theW 
viron ment through technology ^ 
chemicals. Their second great fear* 85 ! 
thai unemployment would kecpo D ' B ’ 
creasing. 

Nine per cent saw their personal * 0 ' 
lure as “dim", 47 per cent looked l t! ’ 
ward "with confidence" and 44 p fl 
cent with mixed feelings. i 

Shell noted that youth of the 1 j 
have a greater interest in politics rt al1 j 
youth of the 1 950s - that is. their p* r ' 

Cnls ' Joachim Hub& 

(MunnhiriirKT Murgcn, 6 October H^l 
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Plan to help foreigners help foreigners: 
subsidies to create jobs for trainees 


Three German cities are taking part in a 
plan to encourage independent Turkish 
businesses to take on trainees. The aim 
is to help young Turks, often disadvan- 
taged, learn from their compatriots. Un- 
der German labour laws, small trades- 
men and businessmen must be qualified 
under one or other of the myriad trade 
and commerce provisions before they are 
entitled to take on and tench trainees. In 
some cases, (he provisions will waived. 
Cash support will come from a 3.6 milli- 
on mark fund provided by the European 
Community and the cities of Mannheim, 
Dortmund and Duisburg. 

T hirteen independent Turkish busi- 
nesses in Mannheim have taken on 
their first trainees. They are in travel 
bureaus, grocery stores and fashion 
shops. 

The employers are being trained to 
train the trainees under a scheme de- 
signed to create more work for young 
foreign people. Until now. foreigners 
wanting to take on staff have often not 
been able to do so because they have 
not been able to produce the necessary 
qualifications. 

Tradesmen have to be self-employed 
to be able to take the examinations for 
the master craftman’s diploma, which 
allows them to train others. 

In Mannheim, Dortmund and Duis- 
burg small foreign busincsscss will soon 


In these cities there are 48 firms with 
trainees included in the three-year pro- 
ject. 

The finance required. DM3.6 million, 
is being provided from various sources. 
Half is coming from the European Com- 
munity's social welfare funds. The re- 
maining cash is coming from the cities 
themselves, the federal states, the Bonn 
Education Ministry and the Uncsco-as- 
sociated organisation, International La- 
bor Office. 

The idea for this project originated 
from Mannheim social scientist Helga 
Reindel two years ago. At that time she 
was heading the Projekts Mannheim/ 
Weinheim, a European Community pi- 
lot scheme, aimed at helping foreign 
young people to make the transition 
from school to a career. 

Helga Reindel’s experiences in this 
scheme showed that all the advice in the 
world was worth little when no trainee 
places were available. 

, in maay cases f oreign young people 
did not stand muen ora chance in the 
battle in the allocation of trainee places. 

Her project was triggered off in her 
mind after going through the western 
Mannheim suburbs. As she went 
through the streets she saw Turkish 
snack stalls, Italian alteration tailors. 
Greek pubs and Yugoslav travel offices. 
This gave her the idea that the infras- 
tructure of foreign firms Itself could 
possibly be opened up for trainee 
places. 

Her Turkish colleague was listened to 
sympathetically when he put out feelers 
about such a project among Turkish bu- 
siness people. 

The Chamber of Trade and Industry 
was also impressed by the idea, but it 
wanted evidence that the foreign firms 
could fulfill the pre-conditions neces- 
sary for establishing trainee places. 


None of the firms interested, how- 
ever, could establish proof that they 
were qualified to give instruction to trai- 
nees. 

Furthermore some did not have spe- 
cialist abilities because the firm had on- 
ly recently been established or its range 
of activities was too limited. 

The Chamber in Mannheim considered 
13 firms as suitable from a technical 
point of view. The project now has to 
advise and support the trainees and 
their instructor-employers. 

The foreign business people will be 
prepared for the craftsman’s diploma by 
the Chamber of Trade and Industry it- 
self. A German and Turkish instructor 
have been made available to them. They 
will advise about (raining over the next 
three years. 

During the course of their training 
the young trainees will be given addi- 
tional instruction at a vocational school. 

During the project the firms provid- 
ing training will be advised from the 
economics point of view by the Centre 
for Turkish Studies in Bonn. This orga- 
nisation is, in fact, responsible for over- 
seeing the project overall. 

In Mannheim the “Project for further 
training of foreign businessmen in small 
firms and support for their trainees," to 
give the project its full name, is connect- 
ed to the Prvjekf Mannheim. 

This was formerly a parr of the EC pi- 
lot scheme for improving the opporiun- 

■UM Air jKuiag.An»%Hbw^ifnfitnr&tr 3<rh&- 

ooling when they were looking for a job 
opening. Its establishment on a new fi- 
nancial footing has made it independ- 
ent. 

Foreign and German instructors as 




well as social workers advise the young 
people and their families on the German 
training system, and look into the aid 
measures available for young people 
who cannot themselves overcome the 
difficulties they encounter after school- 
ing in the search for a trainee place. 

They are also responsible for further 
training for instructors who have classes 
including a high proportion of foreigners. 

From this school year onwards all 
Mannheim secondary modern schools 
and five vocational schools are involved 
in providing advice. This means that ev- 
eryone concerned is fully informed 
about what is going on. 

Project staff were informed about the 
future careers of 94 per cent of school- 
leavers at the end of (he last academic 
year. Only 38 per cent of school-leavers 
in this school year have so far found a 
trainee place. 

The situation is even gloomier for 
foreign young people; only 1 5 per cent 
of young Turks and seven per cent of 
Turkish girls have been able to find a 
trainee place. Most of them, mainly for- 
eign girls,' arc attending secondary 
schools. 

The project for apprenticeship training 
•’ror ymmg iwejgflFfS’stjffffrcf now opcii 
up more opportunities. Helga Reindel 
docs not accept the objection that 
bringing together foreign instructor-em- 
ployers and trainees will widen the gap 
between Germans and foreigners. 


Attempt to reduce the shock for 
Turkish children who go back 

W hen the first foreign workers came like little girls in their blue school un 
to Germany 20 vear's and more iforms. 


TT to Germany 20 year's and more 
ago, they had no idea what lay ahead. 
Now their children, horn in Germany, 
are returning home equally unprepared. 

Turkish children are sometimes 
shocked by the almost military style of 
schools in Turkey. 

It sometimes takes them years to 
come to terms with the discipline under 
the almost ubiquitous photograph of 
Atatiirk, 

Most received no tuition in Turkish 
in Germany. Ulrich Kirchhoff. a teaeher 
at the school in Istanbul for returning 


SuddeuischeZeiriing 


Turkish children, said: “The change is a 
cultural shock." 

His school is one of five in Turkey for 
children returning from West Germany. 
At the Istanbul gymnasium mathematics 
and the natural sciences are taught in 
German. 

Sixtecn-ycar-old Hiilya. born in Bre- 
men. regarded her first day at the tech- 
nical gymnasium in Istanbul with scep- 
ticism. 

She said that her fellow pupils looked 


like little girls in their blue school un- 
iforms. 

The language gives her trouble as 
well. She said: “Some Turkish words I 
don’t know at all.” 

Another problem has been brought 
up by Walter Conrad of the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg state institute for training 
and education. Many returnees know 
German better than their Turkish Ger- 
man-language teachers. Conrad said 
that h was not upusual for teachers to 
react ‘‘iriah exaggerated manner” id 
this. • ■ 

The West' German-Turkish cultural 
agreement, signed recently, provides for 
80 German teachers to go to Turkey. 
They have been prepared to some ex- 
tent for their new tasks. 

Slightly delayed a course, supported 
by the state of Badcn-Wiirltembcrg, has 
begun in management and control engi- 
neering at the Haydarpasa gymnasium. 

Turkish children are hesitant about 
joining this first German project that of- 
fers returnees in Turkey instruction. 
Many projects Have stari-up difficulties. 
Firstly there is the lack of a concept for 
school children returning to Turkey, ac- 
cording to teachers on loan from the 
Federal Republic. 

The course to help returnees adapt to 
Turkish schooling, organised by the 


German and foreign trainees come 
together at vocational school, she said. 
There is also a plan in the pipeline that 
foreign and German trainees should 
exchange trainee places for a few 
weeks. 

There are currently negotiations 
with Italian businesses, that they 
should contribute three trainee places. 

The numher of firms prepared to 
take part in the project is more limited 
than was expected it would be. The 
number of alteration tailoring shops, 
mainly in the hands of Italians, have 
held back because of the limited field 
of their activities and the Turkish 
snack stalls, that cannot give instruc- 
tion, because they cannot introduce 
trainees to any extent into the secrets 
of German cuisine. 

There are possibilities in import-ex- 
port firms that cun, for example, create 
trainee jobs for girl office assistants. 

The foreign staff involved in the pro- 
ject play an important part in an advi- 
sory capacity and in the creation of 
trainee places. 


Reduced risk 


Their knowledge of their country- 
men's mentality and their contacts with 
families reduce the risks that the train- 
ing comes to grief because of unbridg- 
ablc attitudes or political differences. 

The first 1 3 Turkish business people 
arc being trained to be instructor-em- 
ployers. The project staff and the trai- 
nees are excited by the prospects. 

Helga Reindel believes that the fam- 
ilies, friends and colleagues of the bu- 
siness people concerned will keep a 
watchful eye on progress made in the 
■pro/cer: — 

She said that ultimately the foreign 
firms must justify themselves in the 
eyes of t heir fellow countrymen. 

lirigitte Gisel 

(Frunkfuncr Rundschau, 8 October 1987) 

Turkish government, was poorly at- 
tended hccau.se the returnees wanted to 
spend their summer holidays in Ger- 
many. 

The president of the education office 
in Bursa has suggested that this course 
should begin in West Germany. 

Turkish red-tape and anxieties hinder 
cooperation as well. Ilhan Dogan has re- 
jected a teacher exchange programme. 
He is the director of the boys gymna- 
sium in Bursa that has about 150 hoys 
who have returned from West Germany. 

He fears that liberal German teachers 
in jeans and running shoes would create 
unrest in his school. 

School-books sent from the Federal 
Republic to Turkey cannot be used be- 
cause they have not got past the censor 
in Ankara. 

Representatives of the Turkish edu- 
cation authority did their utmost to 
show their system in the best light to 
members of the state parliament in 
Stuttgart recently. 

Although school-girls after returning 
to Turkey have the greatest difficulty 
adapting, generally speaking, these offi- 
cials quoted with sume haste represen- 
tative school-girls at the special school 
for returnees as being “very happy.” 

Sixteen-ycar-old Ilknur, born at Es- 
slingen near Stuttgart and brought up 
there, said that she had no problems 
with the school uniform. 

She commented: “At least 1 don't 
have to ask myself every day what 1 
should wear." 

dpa 

(Suddouischc Zoitung, Munich, I October 1987) 





